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Ye Sons of France 

V/e sons of France, awake to glory, 

Hark, hark, what myriads bid you rise, 
Your, children, wives, and grandsire's hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land 
' While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 

To arms, to arms, ye brave! 

The avenging sword unslieath! 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved, 

To victory or death.- 

Civilisations Second Chance 




races will be taught to govern themselves and 
share the.good life of humanity. Trade and travel 
will be' organised and free. The energies and 
the wealth of the nations will be directed to peace 
as vigorously as we have seen them directed to 
war. The Anglo-Saxons will be an irresistible 
brotherhood seeking nothing meaner ■ than the 
welfare of mankind. Russia will be linked with 
us on'the great march forward to the Better Days. 
India will be ruling herself in peace and China 
will remain unconquerable, the greatest single 
race on earth, living in the age-old tranquillity 
of the East. Europe will be bound together in 
imperishable bonds. 

Everywhere there will be an end of old ideas 
that have disturbed the even tenor of the lives 
of men. There will be an end of the idea that a 
State can be safe without being just—that a nation 
can endure half-rich and half-poor, that some of us 
can live in fine houses with lovely gardens, while our 

Continued on page 2 


W/iiilf, there is life there is hope. While there 
is a flickering of the spirit of man stijl left 
on earth freedom is not dead! And today there 
is mot'e than a flicker ; the torch of liberty is burn-, 
ing with a fierce flame to the four ends of the earth. 

It was a good time for our Foreign Secretary 
to remind us that on only rare occasions in history 
has Civilisation been given a second chance. Again 
and again civilisations have died out, destroyed 
by war or perishing from sloth, and we have 
learned the bitter lesson that our civilisation of 
the twentieth century, crowning the struggles of 
mankind for centuries, was not so deep and sound 
on its foundations as to stand like a rock when 
the Barbarian turned in his sleep, It has rocked, 
and reeled and stood in 1 deadly peril, 

■ But we have seen it saved before, and we shall 
sec it saved again. It has the second chance in 
our century of setting itself firmly on the Rock 
of Ages. 

What We Have Seen ; 

To those who realise the long toil of a myriad 
men and women which has built up Civilisation 
through many generations it has come as a tragic 
revelation that, while a thousand years scarce 
serve to form a State, an hour may lay it in the 
dust. We had grown into the habit of thinking 
that nothing could destroy our way of life, and 
we have seen that, like a forest fire, an evil thing 
may sweep across the world and leave if but a 
ruined wilderness. : We have seen great cities 
blotted out in an hour. We have seen whole 
populations disappear.' We have seen the spirit 
of evil turn men into wild beasts, and nations into 
drunken furies. We have seen nations look on 
aghast with .fear and paralysed with terror until 
they were but the,shadow of a name. We have 
seen ourselves in the grip of this grave danger so 
that the foundations of Old England shook for the 
first time in a thousand years. Wc have seen the 
collapse of a Europe built on shifting sands. 

W E should be fools and blind if we had not 

learned from, this that there is something 
wrong in our view of life. It was not enough that 
we should be prosperous and comfortable and 
that we should have great prestige in the world. 
It was not enough that we should rest and be satis¬ 
fied, and trust in God to deliver us. Even had our 
own house been in order, with peace and justice 
within our walls, it was not enough, for in a world 
like this evil is lurking in dark places and the tiger 
is ready to spring. We must be alert and vigilant, 
strong and of good courage. Those with a high 
trust in the world must be ready to guard it and 
defend it. As long as evil lie’s in waiting to over¬ 
throw the world wc must be ready to meet it and 
strong enough to destroy it." 

The Happiness of Many Millions 

We arc not to be blamed for believing that the 
lion would lie down with the lamb ; we are only 
to be blamed if we refuse to learn the lesson History 
has taught us, that wc who promised to protect 
the lamb must not betray our trust. We hold in 
pledge the happiness of many millions of the 
human race, and in a world which is nbt yet safe 
for Christianity we must defend the citadel. 

w R are not to blame for believing in the League of 

Nations ; we are only to blame if, having seen 
it perish from its weaknesses, we do not seek to 
build it better. It is no use living as if the Millennium 


had arrived when all around us selfishness is seek¬ 
ing to possess the earth. Had the League been 
soundly built it need not have died. Had the 
League, with all its weaknesses, been soundly 
administered it need not have died. Had it been 
strong and brave instead of weak and timid it 
need not have died. It died because it came, half- 
made, into ,a world that was not ready for it. 
Kothing can endure in the world unless the eternal 
spirit of righteousness is in it, and unless it is able 
to defend itself whatever powers may come 
, against it. 

We Must Not Surrender to Evil 

It is a melancholy thing that so many good 
people remember that we are to Resist not evil but 
forget that the whole core of Christianity is that 
we, should protect “ these little ones,” the weak 
ones of the earth, the children of the 1 human 
brotherhood. We are not to resist evil for our¬ 
selves, but for those whose lives wc hold in trust 
we arc to sell our cloak and buy a sword if need 
should be. We arc not 
to betray our Master by 
surrendering to evil. 


Two great tasks lie before 
us when the fighting 
ends and Civilisation lias 
its second chance. Wc 
must establish justice in 
the -world and must 
be ready to defend it. 
Wherever there is good 
it must be cherished and 
guarded. Wherever there 
is evil it must be over¬ 
powered. For two thou¬ 
sand years Christianity 
lias been seeking to over¬ 
come' evil with good; but 
the world has come to 
this because good was 
not clothed with the vital 
powers to overcome. Wc 
must make good stronger 
than evil in the organisa¬ 
tion of the work!. We 
must not allow the spirit 
of devilry to be put into 
machines to overthrow 
mankind. 


Looking Forward 

And how hopefully wc 
may look forward now 1 
The greatest powers in the 
world arc grouping them¬ 
selves together to spread 
peace and justice and 
opportunity among all 
peoples. ' The fruits of 
the earth will be equally 
divided. The enslaved 
peoples will recover their 
freedom and the brutal¬ 
ised armies of tyranny will 
be shorn of their power to 
trample down the world 
again. Every man’s 
rights to life, liberty, and 
the chance of happiness 
will be set on a rook, un¬ 
assailable. The backward 


Down with the Greatness of France 


It would seem that the Vichy Government has not been able to save 
the artistic glories of Paris from Hitler and his barbarians. This 
noble monument of the Republic, by Jules Dalou, is to come down, 
with 90 other statues and monuments in Paris, to feed the fires of 
Hitler's fury- and mal<e munitions for fighting France’s old ally. 
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Three Quaker Writers 
Have Passed Away 

If any CN boy asks his father or mother how many legs a 
caterpillar has, lie is almost certain to get the reply “ six, 
for I counted them yesterday,” even though in most zoological 
and entomological matters the parent is usually very ignorant. 


The reason will be that father 
and mother have never forgotten 
one of the most popular of 
humorous recitations which was 
heard all over -the country at 
the beginning of this century. 
It was called The Bishop and 
the Caterpillar, and told the 
story of how the bishop, after 
examining the school, asked them 
to put a question to him, and of 
his amusing attempts to reply 
to a small boy’s question : " How 
many legs has a caterpillar got ? ” 
The poem ends with the boy’s 
triumphant reply after the bishop 
has given it up; the boy said, 
‘‘Six, for I counted them, 
yesterday.” 

Not many of' those who 
remember this answer coidd say 
who wrote the verses. It was 
Mary Emmeline Manners, a 
Quaker lady who used to write 
lighter poems. Mary Manners 
was still sharing her gift of 
humour with her friends and 
neighbours around her home at 
Middleton, near Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, up to last month, and 
now comes the news of her death 
at the age of 83. 

A Gift of Humour 

• - It was fitting that at the simple 
funeral, at the Friends Meeting 
House at Pickering, her Quaker 
friends and others should not 
only give expression to their 
thankfulness for her life of 
service, but that they should 
thank God for that gift of 
humour which hi many ways had 
enabled her to brighten the lives 
of an untold number of men, 
women, and children. 


The Society of Friends has 
lately lost two other writers. In 
addition to Mary Manners, there 
passed away Thqodora Wilson 
Wilson, who wrote so many 
school and Bible stories. She 
combined this writing with an 
active work for peace in many 
ways. She was the sister of 
Philip Whitwell Wilson, who, 
after being a Liberal M P in this 
country and a very well-known 
figure in Fleet Street, went to 
America 25 years ago, and lias 
become a leading writer and 
journalist in. New York. He* 
other brother, Dr Georgo B. 
Wilson, has lately taken a degree 
in time to celebrate liis 70th 
birthday. 

Helping Starving Peasants 

The other Quaker writer who 
has passed away is Henry 
Marriage Wallis of Reading, an 
active Quaker who thirty years 
ago represented the Society- of 
Friends in the Balkans, where 
he helped to distribute relief to 
starving peasants in the First 
Balkan War. T11 his spare time 
lie wrote novels and contributed 
verses to Punch.' Sometimes 
.Quakers are thought of as rather 
solemn folk without much sense 
of humour, but the writings of 
H. M. Wallis and Mary Manners, 
which were immensely enjoyed, 
arc a'reminder that this is not 
necessarily the case. In fact, 
solemn though Quakers may be at 
times, there pro few better and 
merrier stories than those which 
go tlie rounds at many a Quaker 
social gathering. They know 
humour is one of God’s gifts. 


Grand Coulee in Action 


The. world’s biggest concrete 
dam, the Grand Coulee,, is , 
lending its powerful aid to the 
Allied cause. 

For eight years the engineers, 
have.been building this mighty 
wall across the Columbia River. 
It is 533 feet high and 4 ’00 feet 
long, and the waters it holds 
up will oyentually form a lake 
151 miles long. A few weeks ago 
tlui first of 18 huge turbines 
came into action, a column of 
water dropping 310 feet at the 
rate of 140 tons a second to hit 
its. blades and set them, whirring 
to produce electric power. This 
great 108,000-watt generator 
supplies its power to an electric 
grid serving a number of alu¬ 
minium plants. More and more 
aluminium is required for aero¬ 
planes, and the plants converting 


the ore into metal have, been 
,suffering, from a shortage of 
electricity. 

The single generator now in 
action can produce electric power 
sufficient.for a town of 300,000 
people, and when all 18 genera¬ 
tors are working Grand Coulee 
will be easily the biggest power 
plant in the world. 

THINGS SEEN 

Chalked oil a paper-seller’s 
news board in London : 

Cunningham, Cunningham, 
and Conyngham caning ’em. 

Snowdrops blooming in a Kent 
garden in November. 

A field o f oats standiu g in shocks 
in Nortliants 011 November 27. 


Civilisation s Second Chance 


. Continued from page 1 

brothers perish in mean streets. 
■Brothers? Yes, for “those who 
come to victory through this shall 
be our brothers. Let there be no 
.more of the talk that a man is 
any worse because he is poor. 
Let us have an end of snobbery 
and class divisions, and let the 
only dividing lino among men be 
whether the}^ are just and true, 
the dividing lino of character. 
We shall have a free country, a 
free Europe, a free world, where 
all men are honoured because they 
are faithful to tlic brotherhood: 


honest, sober, industrious, effi¬ 
cient, willing to serve, believing 
in God and man. 

Then, with the world a decent 
place again, with men grasping 
the chances of a noble life in a 
world so wonderful. Civilisation 
will have its second chance. The 
world will be safe because its 
people arc happy and free. Then 
the war drum will throb no 
longer, and the battle flags will 
be furled 

I11 the Parliament of Man, 

The Federation of the World. 

Arthur Mee 


Old Lady 
Wonderful 

Our postbag tells us of one 
more beautiful life that has 
ended in sleep, after 97 crowded 
years. It was the life of an 
old lady who loved the C N 
and whose letters will be much 
missed on the Editor’s desk. 

All • her life Mrs Hawley 
Wilson was full of energy and 
full of charity and full of good 
courage. More than cSo years 
ago she was living in Australia, 
a generation before it was a 
Commonwealth and long before 
it had settled down to become 
a great modern State. There 
are probably old folks still 
living out there who remember 
her brave spirit in defying the 
bushrangers. 

But .we think she would 
have said that the greatest 
thrill of her life came in the 
days of Dunkirk, for her 
daughter’s husband had a 
yacht, and it was 011c of 
the thousand small craft that 
saved thcBritish Expeditionary 
Force when it seemed doomed 
to annihilation. The owner 
of the yacht had himself gone 
down with the ' Titanic hut 
came up again to live another 
generation, and this time he 
was of that famous Dunkirk 
Elect which staggered all who 
saw it and will stagger all 
history which reads of it. Ilis 
yacht was always thought to 
lie crowded with 16 or 18 people 
on it, hut it brought hack to 
England a single load of 127 
human beings. ■ ■ ■ 

Our old lady had lived long, 
andsccn great sights and known 
great things and dreamed great 
dreams,; hut we feel sure that 
if a name was 'printed on her 
heart it was Dunkirk. 

Flinging Them 
Out 

The war goes up and the 
war goes down, hut never will 
the week before last he for¬ 
gotten, for in that week the 
forces of freedom flung the 
barbarians from three of their 
strongholds. 

The Russians flung them out 
ol* Rostov, native patriots and 
Imperial forces flung them out 
of Abyssinia, the Home and 
Empire troops flung them out 
of their citadels in Libya. 

There is a hard way to go, 
hut nothing in the world is 
more certain than that the day 
will come when the Nazis will 
he flung off the face of the earth. 

This Kind. World 

During recent “ invasion ” 
exercises in a coastal district 
the weather was wet and cold. 
To add to the discomfort of the 
troops, rations were late and 
many ol the men had had no 
warm drink for many hours. 

Almost every cottager in one 
hamlet willingly gave cups of 
tea until their own small ration 
had gone. For several days these 
country folks were without tea, 
hut the gratitude of the cold, 
thirsty soldiers amply repaid 
them for their sacrifice. 


Little Mews Reels 


The story lias been told of a 
British soldier in Libya 
who clambered on to a German 
tank and threw a hand grenade 
into it, sacrificing his own.life. 

A memorial chapel is to he built 
at Beckenham Hospital to Lord 
and Lady Stamp. 

I.C C scholars have grown a ion 
of potatoes on waste land. 

pktiEux Barnet’s pantechnicon, 
collecting waste-paper, has 
been filled twice with old in¬ 
voices from one firm alofie, A 
ton of waste-paper cuttings and 
sample books lias been given by 
another firm. 


Our people arc now saving in 
small sums as much as /L;,000,00c 
a week. 

The noise of the battle round 
Moscow has been heard in London. 



It is proposed to start this month 
a fortnightly Clipper service between 
the United States and South Africa. 

It has just been revealed that 
1400 people were brought away 
from Alderney when the Germans 
occupied the Channel Islands, and 
that iS chose to stay behind with 
the Nazis. 

(UxcraiKN and Dutchwomen 
not long ago danced and 
shouted for joy outside a building 
bombed by the R A F. It was' 
the German barracks. 


D l 


Ql the 900,000 volumes of the 
University of Louvain (re¬ 
stored after its destruction by 
Germany in the last war) only 
15,000 remain, tlic remainder 
having been destroyed by the 
Nazis in this war. 

About 4000 people are now sleep¬ 
ing every night in the Ramsgate 
tunnels. > 

Mr David Harford, who has 
passed on at '()o and has been laid 
to rest in the lovely churchyard at 
Hirdsall in Yorkshire, was game- 
keeper to Lord Middleton for 75 
years. 

Curkly the oldest worker in this 
country is Mr W, Lomas, 
chairman of J. & J. Dyson, of 
Stannington/ near Sheffield; at 
the age of ,99 he still regularly 
signs the firm’s cheques. 

The now Bishop of Hereford 
took the oath while sitting in a 
chair used by. one of our Norman 
kings—King Stephen, who sat in 
it in Hereford Cathedral in 1142. 

We have received two postcards 
1 with the. printed music of “Now 
pray .we for our country,’’ ilia 
verse we printed the other day; 
they are issued by Charles Sever, 
Ltd., 40, King Street West, 
Manchester. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


Tim 3rd Hillingdon Sea Scouts 
have made an efficient diving 
apparatus from old syrup tins, 
and spare parts from a bicycle. 

’A Venezuelan Boy Scout, Julio 
Benizbcitia, has just completed a 
walk of 20,000 miles across 47 
States of America, wearing out 
50 pairs of hoots in lour years. 

The Chief• Scout has awarded 
the Certificate of Gallantry to 
Assistant Scoutmaster Sydney 
Lyre, who, though unable to swim, 
rescued a three-year-old child 
from drowning in a-flooded river. 


■yuE War Supplies Committee 
of Bulawayo has received 
£74 from local Scouts as a result 
of their salvage collection of 25 
tons of iron and 42 sacks of rags. 

The Admiralty has .asked the 
Girl Guides to provide’ half a 
million pairs of knitted gloves to be 
sent to Russia before Christmas. 

New Zealand Guides are very 
busy . making camouflage nets for 
the Fords. . , . 

A Guide Company has hcciv 
formed among the girls who; 
sleep ill Chislcliurst Caves. 


Acton Acton-Bond 


The curtain lias just fallen on 
the life of Mr Acton Acton- 
Bond, a fine Shakespearean 
actor .familiar to' the last 
generation. 

He was a noble-looking figure 
on the stage and off, and he 
had a voice which suited 
Shakespeare perfectly. For 
21 years he was the Director 
of the British Empire Shake¬ 
speare Society, and lie did as 
much as any man of his time 
to popularise the reading and 
the acting of Shakespeare. 

He began his apprenticeship 
on the stage with Sir Henry 
Irving, and all through his life 


Shakespeare and Irving wei'c 
his heroes ; their names were 
like a magnet to him. It was 
thrilling to hear him recite 
Shakespeare’s great speeches, 
and the poet ■ himself could 
have wished for nothing better. 

He did a fine work also fdr 
the Royal Academy of Music 1 , 
directing the dramatic side jf 
it for many years with great 
success and helping to rnakp, 
the Academy popular. Thou-, 
sands of dramatic pupils must 
have passed through his hands, 
and it must be said that his 
genius (for genius lie had) will 
endure through many lives. 


Gold of a Lost Tribe 


.river in the Panama Canal 
zone has played the part of 
antiquarian excavators and laid 
hare a treasure trove of gold 
ornaments in the cemetery of a 
vanished race. 

The river is the Rio Grande 
do Cocfc, which flows down the- 
■Pacific Coast of Colombia,- land 
lately it changed its bed and 
the altered course exposed the 
cemetery of a lost race of people 
who were there before the Aztecs, 
the Mayas, or the Incas of 


Peru. The gold ornaments found 
are 011c .of the richest prizes 
of excavation in the Western 
hemisphere. Four plaques of, 
worked gold as big as dinner 
plates, gold cuffs, gold head¬ 
dresses, car-rings; and nose clips 
are among the finds. Some 
of these ornaments still decked 
the skeletons of the lost tribe,' 
and among these was a pathetic 
group of a man with a child on 
liis knee, and the mother seated 
beside them. 
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The Starlings in the Evening The Junior Ferrying Across the Atlantic 


Podntry people living near the 
River Tamar on the Cprnish 
side were surprised at dusk the 
other day by seeing thousands of 
starlings congregating in fields 
on the uplands. Every hedge 
and bush was black with them. 

ft was the time of high tide, 
and the riverside reeds, the 
ancestral sleeping quarters of the 
birds, were almost under water. 
There birds remained in close 
company till the tide went out. 

When these short days draw 
to a close one of Nature’s most 
fascinating sights is the home¬ 
coming of these little travellers 
after foraging far afield. They 
come in from all points of tlio 
compass, appearing like black 

THE HERON AND 
THE FISH 

The Abbe Francois Poirier, 
writing to a Canadian news-- 
paper, says he has watched a 
boron fishing on the shores of 
hake Long in Canada, and this 
is /what lie describes. 

The bird stood motionless in 
the water for a long time and 
then picked a tiny feather from 
its breast and placed it just 
within reach on the water. Very 
soon a fish came up to investi¬ 
gate this curious " fly ” and was 
promptly caught and swallowed. 

Thinking this might be ac¬ 
cidental, the abbd continued 
watching while the heron re¬ 
peated the trick several times. 

This seems to establish a 
high degree of intelligence on the 
part of the bird. 

NOVEMBER IN THE 
GARDEN 

The women of Shipston-on-Stour’s' 
Women’s Institute have been com¬ 
peting with each.other in writing 
about their hens, their pigs, arid 
their gardens, and the village' post¬ 
mistress wrote these lines on 
November in her garden : 

The leaves 'have swiftly fallen, 

Trees are hai'e, 

Jtosebtnls hang their hopeless heads, 
There's dampness everywhere. 

The robin, rings his autumn lay, 
And pansies lift brave faces, 

Merry tits return to play 
In their familiar places. 

THE OFFICE CHAPEL 

A chapel for prayer and medi¬ 
tation by the staff lias been 
opened at Electra House, the. 
London office of Cables and 
Wireless, and i.t has been said in 
print that this must ho the first 
chapel ever established in busi¬ 
ness premises. Of course, that is 
not so, for there have been many. 

• Years ago,'when Nottingham’s 
lace trade was at its zenith, one 
of the chief, warehouses in the 
lace market had its chapel in the 
centre of the building, with pews, 
organ, and a paid organist for the 
'morning service held there daily. 


clouds in the skv ; the babel of 
greetings as they assemble in their 
massed thousands is deafening 
and can be heard for miles around. 

-Their combined manoeuvres 
in the air are delightful to be¬ 
hold. Every movement is carried 
out with tlie deadly precision of 
a well-drilled army. Twisting, 
turning, banking, wheeling, they 
drop at last to the lonely stretch 
of foreshore and 'anchor them¬ 
selves to the reeds for tlie night. 

When the shadows lengthen 
and the last straggler has found 
a lodging-place, one may hear 
final Good-night calls or the low, 
sweet twitterings of restless 
sleepers as the great company 
await the crack of dawn. 

THE CAR IN THE 
TREETOPS 

Four motorists travelling near 
Ballyclare in County Antrim have 
had an alarming experience. . 

, The trailing cable of a drifting 
barrage balloon became entangled 
in the car and began to lift it off 
the road. The driver and his three 
passengers hurriedly jumped out 
and watched the car carried up 
into a tree, where it caught fast, 
bringing the balloon, to a halt. 
Help*soon arrived and'the balloon 
was shot down, but its cable fell 
across an electricity cable, depriv¬ 
ing Ballyclare of power and light. 

A POSER FOR THE 
QUACKS 

An awkward poser has been 
put to the astrological quacks 
in New York, where they arc as 
much troubled with these char¬ 
latans as we are in this country. 

A newspaper editor suggested 
that four of tlie more popular 
ones.should be selected out of 
their large numbers and provided 
with separate rooms. There each 
should cast the horoscopes of two 
persons selected by the editor, 
who would publish all the 
findings. The challenge has not 
been accepted, which seems to 
show that, whatever else they 
may be, the so-called astrologers 
are not' fools, 

THE SINGING 
PRISONERS 

In some of the bigger RA'F 
camps in the. Middle East rich 
voices can sometimes be heard 
singing parts from grand opera. 

More likely than not tlie owners 
of the voices are Italians, soldiers 
taken prisoner who have volun¬ 
teered to act as batmen to our 
flying men rather than he sent to 
distant prison camps. The men 
so engaged seem to like their work, 
carrying on cheerfully .and effi¬ 
ciently all day long. But when 
evening comes they are reminded 
of their status as prisoners, as they 
wait at tlie gates of their lock-up. 

So happy are they in their.work, 
however, that for these prisoners 
at least “ Stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” 


Sir Stanley Jackson has been 
telling a story about his school¬ 
days. 

It was the custom, he says, for 
younger schoolboys to fetch and 
carry for the First- Eleven, and 
any odd job that had to be done 
when a match was being played, 
or when preparations were in 
progress, was given to a junior. 
Sir Stanley once ordered a 
junior to do some task, but he 
failed to obey, saying he was not 
much interested in cricket. The 
boy was Winston Churchill! 


Victory Bonds For Eskimos 


Mot long ago the good ship 
Nascopie returned to a 
Canadian port from her yearly 
visit to trading posts and Eskimo 
communities in tlie Ear North. 

In the course of the Nascopic’s 
I2,ooo-mile voyage 28 calls were 
made in 98 days, exchanging 
missionaries, doctors, wireless 
operators, and gathering material 
concerning the health and pro¬ 
gress ol the Eskimos. The report 
this year is good, Eskimos being 
found as healthy as ever. 


vroKDKR of this troubled time 
is the way in which the 
Atlantic Ferry pilots make the 
3000-miies crossing over the 
Atlantic with the punctual regu¬ 
larity of the Isle of Wight boats 
between Portsmouth and Ryde. 

The crossing takes front eight 
to ten hours ; and its safety and 
punctuality is made possible by 
the weather men, of whom wo- 
hear so little now, but who arc 
heroes to the plane pilots. To 
each pilot before ho sets out is 
given a flight plan, -which tells 


When tlie Nascopie set out 
for the North the Canadian 
Treasury allowed a certain quota 
of Victory Bonds for sale to the 
Eskimos. 

The news lias now reached us 
that this quota lias been exceeded 
by 15 per cent. The thrifty 
Eskimos bought up to the limit 
of their resources, and the fact 
that the white fox, a valuable 
fur-bearer, is so plentiful this 
year no doubt helped with this 
splendid response. 


Walking Wireless 

Wireless plays a tremendous part in the control of a 
modern army. Here are two men using a portable 
radio at a training depot of the Royal Corps of Signals 


The Little Ship and Its Catapult 


Jr stirs the pulse when, from 
time to time, an official 
hand brushes aside tlie mist 
of battle for a moment to' show 
us a little ship catapulting its 
fighter piano into the air. 

This extension of the cata¬ 
pulted plane to our tiny ships 
is a feature of sea war of which 
the great story has yet to be 
told, but if it is true that what 
man is capable of imagining 
man can do, then we have a 
long way yet to go. 

Man’s imagination in this 
direction has gone much beyond 
reality, and it is, surprisingly 
enough, in the Talmud, that vast 
collection of Jewish laws and 
legends, that wo find the most 
vivid piece of catapult imagina¬ 
tion. 

We are told that Solomon’s 
chief enemy was Aschmcdai, a 
particularly efficient but un¬ 
pleasant demon, and we read 
that on one of the wise king’s 
less fortunate days Aschmedai 
picked him up in his mouth 


and blew him a distance of 400 
leagues ! Before such a feat all 
the efforts of our catapultists 
pale into insignificance, and 
they must think harder. 

Even Milton and Dante, by 
no means tyros in suggesting 
wild ideas of stature and dis¬ 
tance, fall short of this Oriental 
vision of the.gigantic. Browning 
lias turned one of these old 
Jewish stories into a poem, and 
tells us how Moses, being 30 
cubits high, and carrying a 
walking-staff of the same length, 
leapt 30 cubits into the air to 
touch with the tip of liis staff 
the giant Og, whose size lie 
wished to know. A cubit was 
about 18 inches, so tlie reach of 
Moses, plus his leap, plus the 
30-cubit staff, was 135 feet, yet 
lie succeeded only in touching 
tlie ankle-bone of the giant ! 

Clever and skilful as our sliip- 
catapultists may be, they have 
clearly a long way to go before 
they are equal to tlie old ideas 
of the Jewish story-tellers. 


him the course he is to follow, 
zone by zone, what height to 
reach at eacli point, what 
weather to expect and how to 
dodge it. At such and such a 
point, for example, lie' is in¬ 
formed tlie cloud ceiling will be 
2000 feet and he had best fly 
at 5000, where he will have a 
40 m p li wind behind him. How 
strange this now appears when 
wc remember how few years ago it 
is since Alcock and Brown made 
the first crossing in the clumsy 
plane now in the Science Museum. 

KOALA BEARS ARE 
CLIMBING 

Good news reaches us about the 
little Koala Bear of Australia, 
which has almost .displaced the 
Teddy Bear as the children’s pet. 
Our old friend Sir James Barret, 
of Melbourne, reports that the 
colony of this most harmless of 
creatures now established on Phillip 
Island, Victoria, is increasing in 
numbers. 

It was time the Koala was pro¬ 
tected, . for it was rapidly dis¬ 
appearing from South Queensland 
and Victoria and had gone alto¬ 
gether front South Australia. The 
whole Koala Bear population is 
calculated to number not many 
more than 1100, though 20 years 
ago it must have numbered more 
than a quarter of a million. It was 
hunted for .its fur, which is extra¬ 
ordinarily tough and enduring. If 
the Koala had not been preserved 
against destructive greed, there 
would have only remained the fur 
coats which had outlasted it. The 
Phillip Island colony’s numbers 
have now risen to 590 bears. 

SAFETY IN THE 
BATHROOM 

The bathroom is . the safest 
room in tho home. It has a 
smaller percentage of accidents 
than any other room in constant 
use. So says Mr Roger Sherman, 
who has been analysing tlie 
records of accident insurance 
societies. 

The bathroom accidents arc 
only one-seventh as numerous, 
as those occurring in the house 
porch, or on the steps leading 
up to the front door. It is when 
going lip or down tho steps, or 
stepping in or out of the doorway 
into tlie hall, that heels trip or 
toes, stub themselves against the 
'treads. It is also when there 
arc. inequalities on tlie floor just 
inside the doorway that the 
careless must beware. Terraces 
are. also dangerous, and 'so are 
Stairs, especially the bottom one, 

■ and Mr Sherman bids the house¬ 
holder have guard rails by tlie 
steps to prevent slips qn them 
when they arc covered with 
snow, sleet, or slush. But wc 
shall be safest in the bathroom. 

ALASKA’S LOST 
TRIBE 

At Point Hope, Alaska, a tribe 
of people who lived and vanished 
2000 years ago left traces which 
have now been found by - Dr 
Shapiro, and Dr Rainey. 

At. Point Hope they built a town 
with planned streets, of which no 
building remains, but the size of 
the community may .be gauged 
from the cemetery, in which at least 
500 skeletons, men, women, and 
children, were found. The Ipifalcs, 
as they are named, were distinct 
from the Eskimos, though some of 
their ivory carvings were of tho 
same character. They were not 
short and squat, but tall and long- 
limbed. They appear to have 
been an Arctic colony from Asia, 
but may have been Norsemen, 
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The Lditor’s Table 

, 1 f ’ V 


John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden wpters of the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

Faaa 

FROM MY WINDOW 



.Why Retire lets When They Are Fit? 


Js it really wise to set a retiring 
age for public servants, 
whether civil or military ? The 
question is prompted by the' 
age retirement of several im¬ 
portant military commanders 
at a 'time when the nation is 
crossing a stream—-and a very 
turbulent stream. 

There is, of course, much to be 
■said for giving youth its chance, 
but the. men we discharge to 
make room for youth (or com¬ 
parative youth) were themselves 
young not very long ago, and 
there is no proof whatever that 
the passing of ten, fifteen, or 
thirty years robs a good man of 
his essential usefulness. 

Let us compare the political 
sphere. If brain of quality is 
sought and not merely youthful 
brain, there should he ail ago 
limit for-members of Parliament 
and not least for those who are 
also Ministers of State. Such an 
age limit would rule out of the 
Government not only some we 
© 

SILLY PEOPLE 

goMKTiMKS it is wise to think 
about the silly actions-of 
people so that wc also may 
guard against acting in a foolish 
way. Hero are two stories which 
show how thoughtless wc can be. 

A baker in a Kent town has a 
few cakes for sale at three in 
the afternoon on two days a 
week. An observer has noted 
that there is often a queue 
of fifty women half an hour 
before the cakes are ready ! 

A woman in a coast town, 
accused of showing a light, said 
that she had heard that the 
German bombers -could not get 
over here now, so she thought 
the Blackout was unnecessary ! 

© , 

The Bus Ticket Box 

Jx is good to sec the appeals 
being made to the bus com¬ 
panies to save on tlicir tickets 
and to passengers not to throw 
the tickets away ; but -what of 
the buses which still have no 
boxes for used tickets ? 

We were in one the other day 
and it may be that there are 
other old-fashioned buses which 
do not provide for this saving. 


could well dispense with, but 
the indispensable Prime Minister 
himself, who is 67, 

.Can Parliament, or indeed tlic 
nation at large, produce another 
man of whatever age as youthful 
in outlook, as courageous in 
decision, as inspiring in leader¬ 
ship, as he ? Yet, if we mistake 
not, we have retired from 
national service several military 
commanders who are. much 
younger men than Mr Churchill. 

We are therefore entirely in 
agreement with a correspondent 
who urges that not age but 
ability is the- true criterion of 
fitness for public service, and 
who adds that " a-man may be 
solid bone from the neck upward 
at 30 ; on the other hand, wc 
frequently meet a young, active, 
and flexible brain at threescore 
years and ten.” 

The truth is that if all the 
middle-aged and elderly men 
were to disappear from public life 
the nation could hardly carry on. 
© 

The Boy of 14 

It seems that too many boys arc 
tempted to throw up school 
at 14 to 15 to take a factory 
job and earn big money, and 
we should like to remind boys 
of this age that the nation, so 
far from inviting them to make 
munitions, advises them to stick 
to education. The education 
authorities call 14 a danger ago 
for secondary schoolboys, and 
it is added that boys over 15 
have more sense and show little 
desire to leave school before com¬ 
pleting their education. 

& 

Carlyle Calling 

Quit propaganda is bad, as we 
all know ; we are not good 
at telling the world about our¬ 
selves. 1 

But it is worth while remem¬ 
bering that Carlyle said the 
same thing : 

Of all the nations in the world 
the English arc the stupidest in 
speech,'the wisest in action. 

We have an idea that we are 
not so stupid in speech as, say. 
Dr Gocbbels, and yet we would 
rather be wise in action, as we 
believe we often are. 


Under the Editor's Table 


JTvery third person does cross¬ 
words. And uses second 
thoughts. 

- El 

Jr is suggested that 
children should have 
lessons by post. One boy 
says he wouldn't mind 
having the cane by post. 

H 

JTew soldiers will sit 
through a sad film. 

They prefer to sit in 
their scats. 

0 

j f'liE Red Army has a 
new weapon. And 
an old one — courage .. 

G.‘ 

'J'irE all-electric house 
is popular, It is 
only the rent that 
gives you a shock, 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If the Blackout 
can be called 
a bright idea 


[r is difficult nowadays to buy 
a gold ring. It always\ was 
for some people. ■ 

. B 

You can sing people's 
troubles away, 
somebody says. 
Unless your singing 
is one of them. 

B 

/\ MAN we know says 
he often hesitates 
about changing a half- 
crown. And changes 
Ids mind. 

0. 

camel will live for 
20 years. And 
always have tlichump. 

/\ r least our rationing 
makes us glad we 
have a bone to pick. 


The Glory Of 
the New London 

J7vkry Londoner who loves bis 
great city has been thrilled 
by the new views of St Paul’s, 
and lias hoped in his heart that 
the planners of the new Loudon 
will preserve them. It would 
be the height of folly to allow 
the great cathedral to be crowded 
out of sight by warehouses and 
shops again. They can go any¬ 
where, but there is only one 
St Paul’s. ' 

We write of this matter now 
to support the noble and prac¬ 
tical idea of General Sir Beau¬ 
voir do Lisle, who has suggested 
that, instead of building thou¬ 
sands of local memorials after the 
war, wc should combine for one 
national memorial, which should 
take the form of setting St 
Paul’s free from its encum¬ 
brances, and planting a beautiful 
garden round it. 

We can think of nothing 
better, as a memorial of the last 
great fight for peace and free¬ 
dom than to enrich the central 
city of the world with this 
Gulden of Liberty as the en¬ 
chanting setting of the noblest 
thing London has to look upon. 

BEAUTIFUL BARRACKS ? 

Jt is hardly possible to hope 
that in the better world that 
is coining wc shall be able to 
dispense with the huge blocks of 
flats so characteristic of cities in 
these days, but even these 
barracks have enormously im¬ 
proved, as wc must admit. 

Wc have just been reading 
that before the war one company 
owning great blocks of flats 
employed 45 gardeners to ensure 
a fine display of flowers- and 
shrubs, and bad bought a wide 
area of nursery gardens in Kent to 
supply their sites. 'They planted 
over 100,000 bulbs every year as 
well as 2000 shrubs and trees. 

Looking at some of the first 
of these huge blocks of dwellings 
set u]i in London we cannot but 
feel that even barrack life lias 
seen a wonderful improvement. 

■ © ■ 

Plain English 

n old farmer lias been saying 
that lie and bis men would 
listen to more wireless talk's if 
they were given in plain English. 
A group of factory workers lias 
since made a similar complaint. 

It seems, in the opinion of 
some of our correspondents, that 
the B B C is missing a very 
large listening public by its 
tendency to encourage the jaw¬ 
breakers who use such words 
as verisimilitude, imponderables, 
propinquity, and circumlocution, 
instead of speaking in the 
language most of us use. 

Recently the Brains Trust 
roared with laughter at a re¬ 
minder that William Morris 
wished to call perambulators 
“ push-wains "—but is the latter 
word very funny ? Is it not a 
fact that wc only tolerate “ per¬ 
ambulator ’’ because we are 
used to it ? Most people shorten 
the word to pram and in the 
country it is often called a 
go-cart, or (the Brains Trust 
may not know this) a push-cart. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Wc were, reading an interesting 
thought recently. A t one o'clock in 
the morning the world was made; 
at three it was civilised; it is now 
five; what will happen by noon? 


The Children 


US A''in a Surrey School 



A model of the Empire State building, the highest skyscraper 
in the world, 1248 feet, made by girls of Woking County School 


Pj Mr Churchill has, said, the any US schools wish to return 

affairs of Great Britain and the compliment from Surrey by 

the United States .are going to holding a British Week wu.ex- 

bc somewhat mixed up in future, tend out- sympathy to the Amcri- 

and Woking County School for can boys and girls who have to 

Girls must have taken his words learn to do*their sums in pounds, 

to heart, for-they have been shillings, and pence. They may 

holding an American Week. need more than a week 1 

this splendid.idea was carried Woking has a poignant link 
out by concentrating all the with America, for a mile or two 

activities Of the school 011 from, the town is the burial- 

Amenca. Class-rooms were ground of Brookwood, the Great 

transformed into scenes front Camp of tlic Dead laid out last 

American life, and a long corri- century amid 300 acres of pine 

dor was decorated with a pano- trees, heather, and rhododon- 

rama of the United States front drons. fit one corner'of it rest 

the Atlantic to the Pacific. 540 G f t] lc United States soldiers 

Each day opened with Amen- and sailors who crossed tlic 

can prayers and hymns, and all Atlantic to help us in the last 

the lessons dealt with American war for liberty, and died in 

subjects—trees, flowers, and wild England. In this American 1 

life ; geography, history, ajtd Garden of Sleep i s an impressive 

literature; industry,, art, and Grecian chapel, simply, built in 

architecture; Red Indians, Eski- white stone with a front sup- 

mos, and Negroes. Daily talks ' ported on four pillars, the last .- 
were given by experts on Amcri- 0 f a scries of eight war chapels de¬ 
can affairs. dicatcd by tlic American Battle 

Even the arithmetic was done Monuments Commission. It is the 

in dollars and cents,, which only 011c in England, the others 

must have been easy. 1 But if .being in France and Belgium, 


In a Bookshop Window 


Jn the window of a tiny book¬ 
shop in a London suburb is 
its owner’s proudest possession. 
It is a letter, dated August 10, 
1928, written from an office at 
55 Liberty Street, New York, 
asking the bookseller to forward 
11 secondhand books to the 
writer at 49 East Street, 65th 
Street, New York. No titles 
arc given, but just tlic numbers 
of tlic books as set out in tlic 
dealer’s catalogue. The price 
of the books comes to f 13 15s 6d, 
with 2s 3d for postage. An 


endorsement records tlic con- ■ 
elusion of the bargain. ■ 

The interesting thing about I 
the letter is the signature ; in', 
bold characters runs 'the name . 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Writ¬ 
ing from Liberty Street, Mr, 
Roosevelt was then 'fortifying; 
himself witk ideas from English! 
books for the great task ahead., 
The President loves England, 
and it is interesting to know that 
his solicitude extends even te... 
the items in tlic catalogues of I 
our secondhand booksellers. 


To Make Old Clothes Last Longer 


, |7conomy in clothes is tlic. 

order .of the day, and there 
are many schoolgirls and older 
women anxious to learn'tlic best 
methods of mending garments so 
as to make them last as long as 
possible. 

The Board of Education has 
arranged for schools to obtain 
..small quantities of materials 
without coupons for instruction 
at school. The Board also urges 
local authorities to include 
courses in renovating and 


remaking okl clothes at then 
technical institutions, and to 
encourage the formation of, 
“make and mend ” groups by. 
women’s organisations up and . 
down tlic country, securing 
suitable teachers for them. 

Small lengths of rationed,’ 
materials, of a size less than^a , 
quarter-coupon value, are to be » 
available, without coupons ft. 
women attending courses con 
ducted ,'by the local educatioi 
authorities. 
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Child’s Panorama of 
the Empire 


Arthur Mee’s Book of the Flag 


Gy J, A. Gpender 

Ceventy years .ago, when I 
^ was 'about eight years old, 
I used to be taken to see 
what was called a - panorama. 
It consisted of big painted 
pictures representing all parts 
of the world, stretched across 
the stage of a theatre or 
assembly room, and unrolled 
one a fter the other. 

Tt was all immensely exciting, 
and to this day I can never 
think of certain parts of the 
world without seeing the pic¬ 
ture of it in one of those 
panoramas. _ But they came 
very seldom, and one’s memory 
of them was all bits and ends, 
with nothing to join .them up. 

Round the Commonwealth 

The child of today has just 
such a panorama provided for 
him in Arthur Mee’s Book of 
the Flag (Hoclder & Stoughton, 
12s Gd). It takes him all 
round the British Common¬ 
wealth, is full of charming 
photographs; and tells the 
story of each part as it goes 
along. 'It can he read from 
beginning to end or dipped into 
at any spare moment. 

. It is an admirable hook for 
. parents as well as for children. 
I have myself spent some hours 
with it, and found in it all sorts 
of interesting things I don’t 
know and ought to know. 
Arthur Mce knows how to write 
simply, hut liis simple writing 
has behind it years of careful 
. study . and thought, the fifty 
’ years just completed in the 
service hf the young. 

i How is it Done? 

.It is impossible to read this 
Book of the Flag without being 
j stirred up to ask how it is. that 
the Brjtish nation, with its 
small Army (by far the smallest 
maintained by any great 
Power) is able to keep its 
ilag flying over these vast 
regions and has so little trouble 
in doing it. 

The answer that by its great 
Navy and its command of the 
sea it is able to, protect them 
from invasion by other nations 
is only half the trutln We see 
that wherever the Germans 
occupy or conquer territory 
trouble and rebellion follow, 
which have to fie put down by 
sending soldiers and more 
soldiers and shooting people in 
great, batches. If the same 
results had followed from 
British .occupation or conquest 
the British people would long 
ago have become exhausted 
and have given up the whole 
business as cruel and ruinous. 

The German’s Scorn 

Some thirty tycars ago I read 
•'a German hook on the British 
Empire in India. The writer 
said scornfully : “ Call this 

an Empire! Why, they have 
only 70,000 troops there to 


keep 300 million people in 
order—scarcely more than we 
have in our little German 
colonies.” The stupid man 
didn’t sec that it was precisely 
because we had only 70,000 
troops there that we were able 
to overcome the many diffi¬ 
culties of governing this im¬ 
mense country. 

We relied on wise and 
patient administration to make 
our rule acceptable, and did 
our utmost. to educate the 
Indian people to manage their 
own affairs. ■ A German would 
have said : " You arc breeding 
agitators who by and by will 
rise up and turn you out. A 
true empire would keep them 
down and send soldiers to 
suppress them when they gave 
trouble.” Wc said: “ Never 
mind, wc will take that risk, 
and.if some day wc find that 
they can govern better than 
wc can, we shall not complain.” 

The Two Young Men 

Today, in spite of the 
“agitators,” India is sending 
a million men, all volunteers, 
to fight with us against the 
Germans.. Turn to South 
Africa and it is-the same story. 
We seek not subjects, but self- 
governing partners; we do 
our best (as Arthur Mec shows 
in this book) to make the 
most backward fit to govern 
themselves. 

. A few years 'ago I found 
myself in the Sudan, near the 
border of the French Congo, 
and camped among tribes of 
very primitive and formidable- 
looking people. There were 
about a million of them and 
they were all governed by two 
young Englishmen, neither of 
them thirty years old. In an 
emergency they might call for 
a posse.of Arab police from a 
town 30 miles distant, but they 
never did.. They were the 
fathers and advisers of these 
people, who trusted them and 
consulted them in any diffi¬ 
culties or disputes. ■ 

Kindly and Wise 

The whole of the vast region 
of the Sudan is governed in 
the same way by a handful of 
British administrators, mostly 
young men, supported by Arab 
police , and about a thousand 
British troops within long-' 
distance call. 

It would be. foolish to say 
that there have been no black- 
sheep among British adminis¬ 
trators, that no mistakes have 1 
been made, and that those who 
come under British rule have 
no grievances. Wc do not 
claim to be faultless angels. 
But we can claim that through 
it all, wherever the flag flics, 
this is our system, the kindly, 
merciful, -wise British system 
which we arc. defending against 
the terrible tyranny that Ger¬ 
many would inflict on the world. 
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SERENELY TAKE 
YOUR LEAVE 

You have been a citizen of the 
great world-city, love years 
or fifty, what matters it ? To 
every man his due as law allots. 
Why then protest ? No tyrant 
gives you your dismissal, no 
unjust judge, but Nature, who 
gave you the" admission. It is • 
like the praetor discharging some 
player whom he has engaged. 

“ But the five acts are not 
complete ; I have played but 
three.” 

Good : life’s drama, like you, 
is complete in three. The com¬ 
pleteness is in His hands who 
first authorised your composition, 
and now your dissolution. 
Neither was your work. Serenely 
take your leave ; serene as he 
who gives you the discharge. 
Passage in Marcus Aurelius marked 
by Cecil Rhodes as. lie lay dying 

In the Presence of Eternal 
Laws 

TV) live in the presence of great 
A truths and eternal laws—that 
is what keeps a man patient when 
the world ignores him, and calm and 
unspoiled when the world praises 
him. ‘ Balzac 

THE DEBT 

J hated war. I hate it still. 

To me the beauty of a hill 
Crowned with the sun’s departing 
light, 

Or in dark velvet set at night, 
More precious is than glory built 
By martial -deeds, with young 
blood spilt. 

Yet, loving Beauty as I do, 

To her cause l should not be true 
If 1 gave not my toil and sweat,' 
My life if need he, while the 
threat 

To precious things which charm 
and please 

Hangs like the sword of 
Damocles 

Over those blessings I hold dear. 
Is not my pathway crystal clear ? 

It matters not if I forgo , - 

The recompense years might 
bestow. 

Tf Beauty can untarnished be 
For those who will come after me, 

I shall have honoured what is due 
To all the beauty that I knew. 

W. Spencer Leeming 

Plod and Plough 

CjKT me some great task, ye 
gods, and I will show you 
my spirit. Not so. says the good 
heaven ; plod and plow. 

Emerson 

BOUNTEOUS SOURCE 
OF EVERY JOY 

DRAisn to God, immortal praise, 

■ For the love that crowns our 
days. 

Bounteous source of every joy, 

Let Thy praise our tongues employ ! 

For,the blessings of the field. 

For the stores the gardens yield. 
For tlio vine’s exalted juice. 

For the generous olive’s use ; 

Flocks that whiten all the plain, • 
Yellow sheaves ol ripened grain, 
Clouds that drop their fattening 
. dews, 

Suns that temperate warmth diffuse; 

All that Spring, with bounteous 
hand. 

Scatters o’er the smiling land ; 

All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her rich o’erflowing stores ; 

These to Thee, my God, wc owe. 
Source whence all our blessings 
How ! ■ ■ 

And for these my soul shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 

Anna Letitia Barbauld 



Charles Mackay 



The Watcher on the Tower 

jX/’nAT dost thou see,, lone watcher on the tower ? 

Is the day breaking ? conies the wished-for hour ? 

The stars arc clear above me, scarcely one 
Has dimmed its rays in reverence to the sun ; 

But yet I see, on the horizon’s verge, 

Some fair, Taint streaks, as if the light would surge. 

Look forth again, 0 watcher on the lower.: 

The people wake and languish for the hour. 

I see not well—the morn is cloudy still; 

, There is a radiance'on the.distant hill. 

A nd is that all, 0 watcher on the tower ? 

Look forth again; it must he near the hour. 

A mist envelops them ; I cannot trace 
Their outline, but the day comes on apace. 

The clouds roll up in gold and amber flakes, 

And all the stars grow dim. The .morning breaks. 

I see the hill-tops now ;■ and Chanticleer 
Crows his prophetic carol on mine car. 

He sings of brotherhood, and joy, and peace, . 

Of days when jealousies and hate shall cease : 

When war shall die and man’s progressive mind 
Soar as unfettered as its God designed. 

Well done! thou watcher on the lonely tower / 

Is the- day breaking? dams the happy hour ? 

Wc pine to see it: tell us yet again 

If the hro'ad delight breaks upon the plain ? 

It breaks—it comes—the misty shadows fly : 

A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky. 

- Charles Mackay, adapted 


A Prayer For Today 

Q God, as the day returns and 
brings us the petty round 
of irritating duties, help us to 
perform them with laughter and 
kind faces; let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give 11s 
to go blithely on our business 
all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content 
and undishonoured, and grant 
us in the end the gift of sleep. 

R. L.S. 

ENVY IS BLIND 

When men are full of envy they 
” disparage everything, whether 
it bo good or bad. . Tacitus 


AUTHOR OF EVIL 

IWfAN. do not waste further time in 
searching for the author ;>! 
evil : that author is yourself. 

Rousseau 

Everything Dear in This World 

Y ut us recollect what we''Con¬ 
tend for. ' It is for our 
property, it is f6r our liberty, it 
is for our independence, nay, for 
our existence as a nation ; it is 
for our character ; it is for our 
very name as Englishmen ; it is 
for everything dear and valuable 
to man 011 this side of the grave. 

William Pitt 



The Merry Fiddler—a painting by Frans Hals, 
the great Dutch artist of the early 17th century 
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Algol, the Demon Star You and Your 
WHY IT WINKS 


Waste-Paper 


’Thk glorious constellation of Perseus, the celestial knight who, 
according to the legend of the ancient Greeks, fought with and 
beheaded the Demon Medusa, is-now. with its myriads of suns 
almost overhead in the evening, writes the CN Astronomer. 

This constellation may be readily 
identified from the arrangement of 
its brightcst.stars, as shown on our 
map. It is a region Of exceptional 
stellar glory, with millions of suns 
iin the far depths beyond these few 
brightest, stars, but these are only 
revealed through a telescope. The 
near ones, however, though in 
themselves no brighter on an 
average than the very faint ones, 
are of more interest because so 
much has been learnt about them. 

Chief among these bright stars is 
Algol, the famous Demon Star of 
the ancients. It acquired .this name 
because it periodically faded and 
. then brightened . up again most 
mysteriously; so it came to be 
known also as the Winking Demon, 

The name Algol is derived from the 
Arabic Al-Ghul, meaning Demon. 

Hut far more ancient than the 
medieval Arab title, is the' 3000- 
year-old story of the Greeks, who 
saw" something so sinister in the 
everlasting “ winking ” of tins star 
that they used it to commemorate 
tlicir Demon Medusa, a mytholo¬ 
gical lady who did no good and had 



The chief stars of Perseus 

snakes for curls. After Perseus had 
cut off her head, she was repro- 
sentcd"by this sinister star. 

A very good opportunity of 
seeing Algol perform a complete 
stellar "wink” will occur on 
Monday evening next, December 15. 
Between 5 and 6 o'clock Algol will 
appear quite normal and almost the 
brightest star in Perseus, but in 
about an hour a .slight diminution 
of„its light may be noticed ; the 
star will become fainter anil fainter 
during the next three hours until it 


is no brighter than the fourth- 
magnitude §tar Itho which appears 
below Algol. After some twenty 
minutes or so, during which about 
two-thirds of this so-called Demon 
Eye remains closed, it will begin to 
open,-, and during the next four 
hours the star will gradually return 
to ils normal brilliance. 

Partial Eclipse of a Sun 

After an interval of 2 days 20 
hours and 49 minutes the wink 
will begin all over again and con¬ 
tinue precisely as before, so that 
the time of each wink can be pre¬ 
dicted. Not until the year 1782 
did the actual cause dawn on the 
reflective mind of the astronomer 
Goqdricke, who declared that what 
occurred was the partial eclipse of 
a great sun periodically by an 
immense world. It was a century 
later before this theory'was proved 
beyond doubt with the aid of the 
spectroscope. 

Subsequent discoveries have 
shown that Algol itself is a sun so 
immense that it radiates about 200 
times more light and heat than our 
Sun, and that it is 7,594,000 times 
farther away. Its light therefore 
takes about 120 years in reaching 
us, so the partial eclipse of Algol 
which we hope to witness next week 
actually occurred all that time ago. 

The relatively dark sphere that 
like an immense moon revolves 
round Algol. appears to be even 
larger than, its great central sun ; 
but of course it would not be nearly 
so massive, and is doubtless com¬ 
posed largely of a colossal sphere 
of rotating gas at a very high 
temperature at present, and ap¬ 
parently sufficient to produce a dull 
radiation of its own. Its close 
proximity to Algol should be 
enough to produce this. Compared 
with "'Algol, this great sphere is 
relatively dark, so that each time it 
comes between us and Algol it 
obscures upwards of two-thirds of 
Algol’s light at the time of greatest 
eclipse. 

On Sunday evening, December 
21, the crescent Moon may he seen 
appearing quite near to the radiant 
Venus; which is now approaching 
its greatest brilliance in the western 
sky. Venus will he a little way to 
the left of and below the Moon 
soon after sunset, thus presenting a 
line effect. G, I". M. 


bedtime corner 


Bible Question 

Who was the dreamer re¬ 
ferred to in the following 
passage from the Bible ? 

Anti he dreamed, and be¬ 
held a ladder, set up on the 
earth, and the top of it 
reached tip heaven, qoivf 

THE ROBIN’S SONG 

C ock Robin got up early, 

At the break of day, 

And went to Jenny’s window 
To sing a roundelay. 

He sang Cock Robin’s love 
To little Jenny Wren, 

And when he got unto the end 
. Then he began again. 

A HAWK AND A MAN 

A hawk was about to 
pounce upon a pigeon, 
when it was caught by a man, 
“ Please let irfe free, sir,” 
pleaded the hawk. ” I have 
never done you any harm.” 

, ."Hut what about the 
pigeon ? ’’ asked the man. 
“ She had never harmed you, 
hut you .were going to- kill 


her; You must not cxpoctTo 
be treated well if you arc in 
the habit of treating others 
badly.” 

■ Always do to others as,you 
would that they should do to you. 

Is This Your Name ? 

Can you spell a girl’s name 
with these letters ? TEBYT. 

PR A YER 

O Gon, we give Thee thanks 
for the commonwealth of 
nations of which we form a 
part. /Is Thou hast exalted us 
among the nations, we pray 
that ive may be a people loving 
righteousness. We make our 
earnest prayer for our king. 
Be pleased to keep him in 
health, protected by l'hy power, 
guided by Thy wisdom, en¬ 
circled by Thy love. May he 
long reign over a loyal, con¬ 
tented, and happy people, and 
when his race is run do Thou 
give him, the crown of life, 
through Jestis Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


When the dustman calls at 
your house and collects that 
little load of waste-paper you 
have so carefully saved he carries 
off a valuable contribution to 
our munitions. 

That is good, and the bigger 
the load the better you can be 
pleased ; if lie calls and goes 
paperless away that is bad, for 
saving paper is a war job in 
which every one of 11s should 
join, and you have failed. Paper 
is as vital as steel ! 

But we should not only save 
paper ; wc should look around 
for it in every nook and cranny 
of our homes as though in search- 
of hidden treasure, for treasure 
it is if used in the right way. 

The Song of Other Days 

” Those old pieces of music you 
will never play again, those songs 
that are never sung now—let the 
authorities turn them into wall- 
boards for army huts. Let those 
okl catalogues and price-lists go 
into shell fuses. Look round 
your bookshelves and discard 
those never-opened hooks ; those 
dusty volumes would make ex¬ 
cellent dust-covers for aeroplane 
engines. Those old letters and 
postcards, those cigarette cartons, 
that odd piece of wrapping, that 
tiniest scrap of paper—all these 
arc things that will help our fight¬ 
ing men, and surely none, of us 
who still have the comfort of our 
homes will deny anything to the 
men who are away. 

Boys and girls can help by 
coaxing their parents to throw 
away unused, unwanted hooks ; 
tell father that his old encyclo¬ 
pedia is as useless as a solved 
cross word puzzle, or a campaign 
poster after an" election ; tell 
‘mother that the cookery book 
which tells'her blithely to “ Take 
half a dozen new-laid eggs ” is a 
menace to her peace of mind, 
and that you will buy her a new 
one as soon as the war is over if 
she will put the old one on the 
scrap-heap; and, of course, don’t 
forget the books you yourselves 
no longer want. These arc ways 
to help, and all of us must help. 

Life on the 
Heights 

At Lake Titicaca, the highest 
lake in the world, and at Cuzco 
14,000 feet up. in the Andes, 
travellers find it hard to breathe 
because of the thinness of the 
air, but the native South Ameri¬ 
cans have lived there for a 
thousand years. Professor Carlos 
Monge of Limalias just published 
some curious facts about life 
at these great heights. 

The natives and their domestic 
animals take no hurt even if 
they move once a year or more 
from the high mountain levels 
to the plains below where there 
is a difference in atmospheric 
pressure amounting to as much 
‘as 40 per cent. But newcomers, 
whether human or domestic 
animals, take many years to 
become acclimatised to the 
heights. Hens have no chickens, 
cattle do not breed, and it is on 
record that the Spanish Con¬ 
querors of the 15th century, who 
tried to live there, had no off¬ 
spring for 50 years ; and accord¬ 
ingly removed their capital at 
Potosi to Lima on the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean. The stranger, 
in fact, has to lie low.- 


The Tale of a Red Brick 
Tower 

’T’he red-brick tower at Esher, all that remains of the house in 
which Cardinal Wolsey "was living at the time of his fall, 
has been saved from demolition. 


The saving of this historic 
structure is the result of the 
untiring efforts of Mr P. W. 
Strange, who has been connected 
with the Ancient Monuments 
department of the Ministry of 
Works for many years and has a 
remarkable knowledge of our 
ancient monuments. The tower 
formed part of a building estate, 
but the managing director, ap¬ 
preciating its interest to students 
of architecture and history, 


1 


sheets, tablecloths, cups, and 
dishes," and having to dismiss 
his servants. From Esher lie 
went to Richmond, and then the 
King ordered him to retire to 
York. Before he reached York, 
however, Wolsey was arrested, 
dying at Leicester on his journey 
as a captive. 

Esher Place was demolished 
in the 18th century (only this 
gatehouse being left standing), 
and was replaced by a great house 



; « il 




The fallen Wolsey arrives at Leicester Abbey to spend his 
closing days—From the painting by R. Westall 


allowed it to remain instead of 
erecting a modern house on its 
site. Now a purchaser has been 
found who will make the tower 
habitable, preserving its original 
features. 

This'tower was built as the 
gatehouse to Esher Place i by 
Bishop Waynfletc in the-15th- 
century. As Bishop of Winchester, 
Waynfletc was one of the most 
important statesmen in England 
during the Wars of the Roses, 
but his chief title to fame is 
the work he did for learning, 
helping to establish Eton College, 
and founding Magdalen College 
at Oxford. 

Esher Place was built on the 
banks of the River Mole as a 
halting-place for pilgrims on the 
road to London. When Wolsey 
became Bishop of Winchester he 
used it as one of his homes, and 
it was here that at.the time of 
his disgrace he felt the first 
stress of poverty, continuing for 
weeks there “without beds. 


in which girls of the Shaftesbury 
Homes arc now trained. In the 
Surrey volume of the King’s 
England wc read that carved 
into the stone front of the house ■ 
are pathetic words which bring up 
the saddest days of its long pa’st: 

I.have fou\id a haven. Farewell 
Hope and Fortune. You 'hale 
made enough sport of me ; now 
make sport of others. 

The}' are meant to express the 
bitter spirit in , which Wolsey 
came to Esher Place in that 
desperate hour when Shakespeare 
makes him say : 

I have touched the highest poiht 
of all my greatness ; 

And, from that full meridian of 
. my glory, 

I haste now to my setting. . . 1. 

O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with 
half the zeal 1 

I served my king. He would not in 
mine age 

Have left me nahccl to mine 
enemies. ■ 1 


Lightweight Marvels 


N 


EVKR lias London seen more 
seagulls in her midst .than 
the great drifting, swirling corn- 
panics which now take up their 
winter quarters in the parks, 
there to spend tlicir days, with 
quiet reaches of the Thames to 
sleep in. 

To watch them as they wheel 
and drift, like blown leaves or 
huge pied snowflakes, makes 
one imagine that their mass 
must equal tlicir strength and 
endurance, but they are among 
the most . deceptive of birds. 
Their bones arc charged with 
air-cells, and their weight is 
reckoned in ounces rather than 


pounds. The herring gull, 
measuring nearly two feet from- 
the tip of its beak to the 1 
extremity df the tail, scales but 
28 ounces ; the common gull, 
18 inches long, weighs at most 
only 20 ounces; the black-headed 
gull, with which Londoners arc 
probatly most familiar, weighs 
from nine to ten ounces tor its 
16 inches of length, ! ., j 

Yet what perfection these birds 
represent in flying, swimming, 
and diving—aeroplanes, cruisers, 
and submarines combined, with 
the minimum expenditure of 
effort, and the slightest amount 
of material in their make-up I 
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The Old Country 
Village Clock 

JJavk you noticed how many 
tow'n clocks have stopped 
since the war began ? Outside 
imposing buildings clocks send 
people scurrying along thinking 
they arc late, or lead them to 
saunter thinking they are early ; 
but more often thaii. not they . 
make us annoyed. In the 
Kditor’s village the old clock 
which ticked away the minutes 
in the Civil War is always 
wrong today. 

The shortage of watch and 
clock repairers is responsible. 
The men who stare’'through 
small magnifying glasses at intri¬ 
cate mechanism are in the 
R A F or on special munition 
work, and their skill now makes 
the wheels.. of, war turn faster. 
As a matter of. fact iwatches 
can.bp sciit to America for repair 
more, quickly than they can be 
repaired -at home. : 

Still Ticking 

But if;’.the war ' hits' stopped 
Some of our town clocks, the old 
cliurch clocks- still tick away. 
Wind,, rain, and snow have bat¬ 
tered their dark faces and gold 
letters and they may need atten¬ 
tion, but the hands go round. 
.How the old craftsmen would 
smile at this tribute to their okl- 
fa'shioncd time-keepers’. Other 
"wars have passed them by.; this 
war sometimes batters them 
down; yet there arc thousands 
of cliurch clocks ' ticking on, 
many of ’ them keeping good 
time. ■ 

' Inside the quiet,, empty.cliurch 
their tick-tock sounds like the 
breathing 1 of a giant, The slow, 
steady rhythm of the pendulum 
(sometimes 12 feet long) fits-the 
round of the countryside and the 
seasons. Everything they sug¬ 
gest is quiet and peaceful. Bell 
ropes may hang limp and dusty, 
but the hands of our old country 
clocks move steadily . towards 
better times. 

.t - 

lifter the Torpedo 

_ ■ The nation would be ashamed 
if, after the sinking of a warship 
by an enemy torpedo, sailors 
of the. .Royal Navy, rescued.from 
the disaster, were left to fend 
for themselves on reaching shore. 

In fact,’ they arc promptly 
taken to hospital, if that is 
necessary, and in any. case pre 
carefully treated. 

As.Lord Cliatfield has pointed 
out, it is far otherwise with the' 
merchant sailor, who is left to 
fend for himself. It is a contrast 
that ought not to exist. The 
merchant, service needs proper 
accommodation at ever)' port, 
and with it ■ first aid for the 
rescued seamen. We arc guilty 
of doing little for men who 
suffer much. The dictum of the 
Prime Minister about the men 
of the R A F is not less well 
deserved by the men of the 
mercantile marine. Few, too 
few, in number, their work for 
our fifty millions is a story of 
continuous sacrifice, of hard and 
desperate living, top often ending 
in an unknown grave. ', 

NEXT WEEK’S CN 

Owing to .the approach of 
Christmas the C N will be on sale 
next week, and the following 
week, on Tuesday instead of 
Thursday. 


The Fighting Japs Between 
Barbarism and Civilisation 

npiE Far Eastern crisis, arising from the warlike attitude of 
* the Japs towards America and the Allies, recalls the fact 
that it was America’s dramatic action less than a century ago 
that induced the Japanese to revolutionise their form of Govern¬ 
ment and take their part in the modern world. In a quarter of 
a century Japan passed from feudalism to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. She transformed herself from a medieval power into a 
modern State almost in a night, and now seems like a fighting 
feudalist again. 


- .America had established whale 
fisheries in the Sea of Okhotsk 
and had opened a sea-route 
skirting the coast of Japan. In 
this connection she asked Japan 
to enter into commercial rela¬ 
tions so that American ships 
should be able to coal at some 
Japanese port. Now lor 200 
years’ the Shoguns, who ruled 
Japan on behalf of the emperors; 
(who were regarded as semi- 
divine) had permitted ' no 
foreigners to trade with her 
except a few Chinese and Dutch, 
so the first American request was 
ignored. 

In 1853 the American Govern¬ 
ment sent Commodore Perry 
with four warships to Tokyo,' 
where a letter from the President 
was handed in addressed to the 
ruler of Japan. The commodore 
left .saying he would return for 

• the answer in the following 
'year.. Next spring he came with 
a stronger fleet, and tlic Japanese, 
powerless by sea,' agreed to the 

• American request for a; treaty, 

giving their ships access to two 
ports. . . . ’ . 

Treaty Ports 

European nations immediately 
followed Ariicrica’s lead, and 
'within a few years five treaty 
ports were opened for foreign 
trade, but so restricted was the 
area over which travel was per¬ 
mitted that Japan was still 
practically a closed country. 
Yet the arrival of the foreign 
traders, together with the open-' 
ing-up of China (which they 
closely, but helplessly, watched 
across the narrow seas) convinced 
the Japanese that great changes 
were inevitable. 

At that time Japan was ruled 
under a feudal system with 
powerful clans. The Mikado 
claimed descent from a goddess 
of his country’s oldest religion, 
Shintoism, and lived secluded 
from, the political life ’ around 
him. The real head of the State 
was the Shogun, the hereditary 
chief of the Tokugawa clan. He, 
too, deputed most of his powers 
to the heads of the clans who 
governed all the people as serfs, 
their powers being executed by 
the Samurai, a warrior class 
roughly corresponding to tlic 
esquires of medieval England. 

The Era of Great Peace 

For 250 years the Shogunatc 
had been in the hands of a 
Tokugawa, and these years were 
known as the Era of Great Peace, 
and marked by great advances in 
art, literature, and general cul¬ 
ture. But when the Shogun 
yielded to the foreign pressure 
lie became very unpopular, and 
the chief rival clans rallied to a 
strong anti-foreign party at the 
court. The struggle continued 
for nearly fifteen years, and the 
Mikado was then persuaded to 
assume his latent power. In 
1863 lie issued a decree without 
the knowledge ol the Shogun, 


authorising the head of the 
Choshiu clan to fire on foreign 
ships. An Allied fleet speedily 
revenged that act of treachery, 
and the clans who had been 
persuading the Mikado to lead a 
force to drive the foreigners out 
quickly changed their policy, 
though there was almost a 
Civil War in tlic process. 

Japan Turns to the West 

However, in 1868 both the 
Mikado and the Shogun died, 
and the new Shogun resigned in 
favour of the boy-emperor, Mut- 
suhito, who was to rule the em¬ 
pire direct. There was a coming 
together of the clans and the 
wiser counsels of the more far- 
seeing Japanese prevailed. These 
leaders, fully aware of Japan’s 
military weakness, advocated 
national reconstruction 011 the 
boldest western lines. • 

The throne now restored to 
power, a w;fve of patriotism 
swept over the nation, un¬ 
paralleled and self-denying in 
character. The feudal system 
and the old territorial nobility 
were abolished with general 
consent, except unfortunately in 
a part of the Army, which still 
adhered to the old system. The 
all-powerful daimios, as the head 
of the clans were called, were 
made pensioned"governors under 
the throne, and their vast estates 
were taken over by a new central 
government with universal 
authority "over the whole country. 
Prefectures were set up to take 
the place of the clans; flic 
court nobles and the feudal 
chieftains became one class under 
a new name ; the warrior class 
(the samurai) were merged into 
a new class of gentry, and by aii 
imperial decree of 1871' were 
forbidden to wear their famous 
swords; and the rest of the 
Japanese’, formerly classed to¬ 
gether as pariahs and treated as 
serfs, received the more dignified 
name of tlic Common People. 

A Modem Nation 

These common people were 
then .recruited for a national 
army, and so well did they pro¬ 
gress under French instructors, 
introduced, by the reformers, 
that when 40,000 samurai re¬ 
volted five years later this 
national force overwhelmed them. 

It was not only in military 
matters that Japan sought guid¬ 
ance from the outside world. 
Important missions were sent 
to America and Europe and 
brought back full information of 
wliat modern progress required, 
with experts to help their people 
to carry it out for themselves. 
Railways, telegraphs, postal ser¬ 
vices, national banks, education, 
and medical science were intro¬ 
duced. Newspapers were estab¬ 
lished and these led the way 
to many reforms and also brought 
about a fusion of tlie classes 
which profoundly strengthened 
the country as a'whole. Japan 
became a modern nation. 


Grey Owl’s 
Beavers 

Beaver Restoration Colony 
just outside Montreal is 
carrying on Grey Owl’s work 
among his beaver folk. The 
colony is so tame that tlic beavers 
may be seen hauling trees and 
working on their lodge and a. 
20-foot dam in broad daylight, 
though usually' they work at 
night. One beaver can fell a two- 
incli poplar tree in qo seconds. 

These clever forest engineers 
even cut trees, to order, for 
visitors. Many farmers who 
have streams- running through 
tlieir fields take some of these 
beavers homo with them and in. 
very' little time tlie newcomers 
have built a dam and' a lodge 
and made a miniature lake, which 
can then lie stocked with fish. 

But the farmer must have a 
good supply of wood or the 
beavers will be hungry and go 
away, for a beaver has to eat 
about two pounds of bark and 
twigs a day in order to survive. 
The average beaver family con- 
sists-of two adults, four yearlings, 
and four kits (baby beavers), so 
a family cats 450 trees a year, 

Kent's Travelling 
Tinker 

- In a brickfield near Canterbury 
the mechanical excavator turned; 
up the stock-in-trade of some 
travelling tinker who made his 
living in Kent about the time 
that other ancient Britons were 
worshipping at Stonehenge., 

Among the things he was 
working on were spearheads' 
and bronze shafts, ancl by them 
was a shallow cauldron with an 
ingot of bronze. 

We can picture this tinker o;f 
tlic Bronze Ago travelling 
through the Weald collecting 
scrap and casting new tools for 
old. A worthy man was lie, for he 
lived in a troublous time, when 
Kent suffered invasions which 
made life unsettled. It was a 
time when the Iron Age was 
just below the horizon, and 
weapons were still made of. 
bronze because they know how 
to smelt it, but iron. was still 
too soft. The heavy hammer to 
harden it was y'et to come. 

Salmon in Plenty 

Many' millions of tins of salmon 
arc coining over to this country 
from America and Canada, 

I11 tlie Columbia River in 
Oregon in the United States they 
have been having record catches 
of salmon. Two great danis have 
been built across the river and the 
catches this y'ear have been the 
largest for thirty years. 

Some 1200 fishing boats put 
out every day this'past autumn 
into the river, and at night re¬ 
turned loaded to the gunwales. 

The salmon canneries, where 
tl:c fish are sliced, cleaned, 
cooked, and canned in a few 
hours, have been working day 
and night. At one dam the fish 
were counted as they'swam in long 
silver streams up the fish ladders. 
In twelve day's 21(1,000 salmon 
were counted passing over the 
ladders, compared with 182,000 
in one month last y'ear. 

In three days over five million 
pounds were unloaded, and much 
of it went into cold storage until 
there should be time for canning. 

All this is good news for British 
households, and America will 
soon be sending its millions of 
tins across the Atlantic. 




Yeast is the richest natural source ol 
Vitamins B.l and B. 2 , also Proteins, ; 
therefore Yeast is essential to every- ’ 
one—adults as . well as children— 
especially in these days of rationing. 
Yet yeast, in its raw state, is so 
unpalatable that not one person in 
a million could fake it. 

JE ASTf * y£AST 
in a novel and pleasing form 

prepared so that your children, and 
you, can take it regularly, and enjoy 
it. Oranjeast possesses all the 
strengthening, health-giving qualities 
of yeast, yet it is most delicious 
because it is composed of 

* THF meNGTH OF HAST 

* THE FLAVOUR OF ORAh'GFZ 

Oranjeast counteracts Vitamin deficiency, Is 
a pleasant drink that children will ask for, a 
natural tonic drink for the war worker, and 
a beauty drink for women. . 

THE CERTIFICATE OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
& HYGIENE HAS BEEN AWARDED 
IN RESPECT OF ORANJEAST. 

Price 9d. per packet from Boots, Timothy 
Whites and Taylors, Chemists, Grocers and 
Stores. If out of stock Oranjeast can be 
obtained for you in a few hours. 

THAMES CHEMICALS, LTD,, 

2, THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


LkMomin^ckeniiisDrinlifiJIaMA 


mutt 
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Big Brother 

A little boy, watching his 
mother serve his elder 
brother, asked : “ Why do you 
‘give Tom more pudding than 
me ? ” 

“ Because he is a bigger 
boy," the mother replied. 

“Oh,” said the little one, 
indignantly, " and he always 
will be at that rate ! ” 

[NATURE’S NEWS REEL 
1 FOR DECEMBER 

J?URSF. and polyanthus floivcr 
i Moles throw up hillocks 
Foetid hellebore . flowers 
Daisy and wallflower bloom 
Snowdrop floivcrs 

Facts About the Bible 

'The middle book of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is Proverbs. 

The middle chapter of the Old 
Testament is Job xxix. 

There is no middle verso in the 
Old Testament, because the number 
of versos is even, 23,214 ; but if 
there, were one more verse the 
middle verse would come between 
verses 17 and 18 of II Chronicles, 
chapter 20. 

■ The shortest verse in the Old ’ 
Testament is I Chronicles, i. 25, and 
in the New Testament, John xi. 35. 

The middle book of the New 
Testament is the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. 

As there is an even number of 
chapters, 260, there is no middle 
chapter; but if there wore one 
more it would come between 
Romans, chapters 13 and 14. 

The middle verse is Acts xvii. 17. 


The Children's Newspaper 


FRIEND 

OR 

FOE? 



Song 

Thrush 


pew gardeners. have anything 
1 good to say of the mellow 
blackbird, but many will never 
harm a thrush, correctly believing 
that the bird’s fondness for slugs 
and snails, beetles, earjvigs, (lies 
and moths, millipedes and centi¬ 
pedes, more than compensates 
for the small amount of soft fruit, 
mostly over-ripe, it consumes at 
one season only. The song thrush 
also eats tlfe berries and seeds of 
hawthorn, elder, yew, and other 
native trees. Only ten per cent of 
Us normal diet is found in fruit 
bushes and trees. 


Word Puzzle 

word of three syllables, 
reader, now find 
hat holds the whole twenty- 
six letters combined. 

Answer next week 


THE BRAN TUB 


Penalty £5 

nervous young man pulled 
tliq chain 

In his carriage, and stopped all 
the train. 

“ Guard! ” he cried. " Oh, alack! 
We shall have to go back. 

Can’t you see it’s beginning to 
•rain ? ”' 


Do You Live in Cornwall ? 

'J'iie name Cornwall is from two 
Anglo-Saxon words which mean 
the place of strangers, and is a 
reference to this part of the country 
becoming the home of ancient 
Britons who were driven there by 
the Saxon invaders. The “ wall ” 
in the name is the same word as 
Wales. 


Jacko Just Misses 



J ACKO, astride a donkey, was playing at cowboys. Round and round the 
garden lie galloped, cracking his whip and yelling at the top of his voice. 
He thought, he’d lasso the gatepost. Alas, he missed the gate and caught 
poor Father, hurrying to his train—hat, case, and umbrella too ! 

How the Turkey Got Its Plahie 

'[['he turkey is an American bird, came from Guinea, in Africa 
lint when it first arrived 


in 

Europe from Mexico, about 1524, 
there seems to have been a good 
deal of mystery and confusion as to 
its place of origin. 

The English of those days thought 
it came from Asia, ,and, as Turkey 
was then a general name for any 
part of Western Asia, they called it 
the turkey. Others thought it 


in Alrica, and 
called it the Guinea-fowl. 

The Fren’cU believed it was Indian 
and called it Coq d'lndc, or Indian 
Cock. The Spaniards thought it 
was from Morocco, and called it 
the Moorish lien. All these queer 
names have lasted to the present 
day in tire various nations. The 
only name never given to it is the 
true name of American fowl. 


Tongue Twister 

Pickpockets 

Went picking pockets 
In the park. 

But the pocket-pickers. 

Had their packets picked 
By other pickpockets 
In the park. ' 

In the Park 

J^ady Botanist ; Can you tell me, 
please, if this plant belongs to 
the Arbutus family ? 

Gardener: No, it doesn’t. It 
belongs to the Corporation. 

WHAT AM I? 

Uv first is in present but not in gilt, 
My second’s in hoisting and 
also in lift, 

My third is in bon-bon but not in 
crack 

My fourth is in chimney and also in 
stack, • 

My fifth is in skating but not in ice,, 
My sixth is in raisin and also in spice, 
My seventh’s in lantern but not in 
light, 

My eighth is in morning and also in 
night. 

I have spent all my life wearing only 
one shoe, 

But-at Christmas I have a new duty 
to do. Answer'next week 

How Liszt Wrote His Name 

JTranz Liszt, a Hungarian, was the 
greatest of all pianists.. He made 
his name in Baris, and then as 
musical director at Weimar he made 
that city the musical centre of 
Germany. Later lie entered the 
Church, and became known as the 
Abbe Liszt. He was a fine com-, 
poser, but is best remembered by 
his settings of 
orchestral music 
for the piano. 

Liszt was born 
in 1811 and died 
in 1886. 


December 13, 1941 

Remedy 

Q11, Doctor, the ^ child has 
swallowed a bottle of ink ! 
And what have you done ? 
We made him eat a sheet of 
blotting paper. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in 
the south - west. Mars is 
in the south, 
and Jupiter, 

Saturn-, and 
Uranus are in 
the south-east. 

I11 the morning 
no planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows the Moon as 
may be, seen at half-past 7 on 
Sunday morning, December 14 

Id on Parle Francah 

Tratluisez ! 

Un cxplorateur frangais en 
Afriquo I'ccut audience d’un roi 
negro. Ce dernier, pemltrc dc son 
importance, se permit quelqucs 
observations desobligeantcs envoi's 
la patrie do son liote. 

• Cchu-ci, sans ricn perdre do sa 
serenite, allongea un soufllet a 
tjl’interprete, cn lui disant: 

“ Traduiscz ! " 




A nation’s Constitution 


Boy. When we talked of Russia, 
you said she had a written con¬ 
stitution. What is a nation's 
constitution ? 

Man.’ A nation's constitution 
is the body of basic laws or esta* 
blislied principles which hold it 
together as an established State. 
Notice that I speak of both laws and 
principles, The British constitution 
is largely a matter of established 
customs and usage, supplemented 
by written law. The United States, 
on the other hand, has a formally 
written constitution which was 
framed in 1787 by a special conven¬ 
tion of citizens ; it came into force 
in 1789 with George Washington as 
America’s first President. 

Russia's present constitution was 
.framed as recently as 1936, and 
consists of 146 articles dealing with 
all aspects of national and indivi¬ 
dual existence. 


Reading Across. 1 Ce reals. 
.5 To cut Avith shears. 0 To be 
011 the watch for. ,10 Single. 
11 Make a long' incision. 12 
This is one-sixteenth of a rupee. 
13 Used for clearing a river 
channel,. 1» To furnish with 
weapons. 17 To keep an enemy 
tvom tuoyiuR. 21 Plant yielding 
hitler’ medicine. 22 To wander. 
,24 To rest oil a chair. 25 A 
! Christian name and an aromatic 
jherb.' 20 Adam's garden. 27 
To be in front. • , 

Reading Down. 1 Lend 
This to bring victory. 2 A 
night flyer. 3 A foray. 4 A 
fertiliser. 0 Measures much, 
7 Interior. 8 A luscious fruit. 
■ 3.2 A leader of the fleet. • 14 
! A historical period. 15 Of 
substance throughout. 17 A 
kind of box. 18 A missive. 
19 Part of the face. 20 To 
< unite by heat. 23 By way of. 

Answer next week 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. Is a written constitution 
better than one that remains 
unwritten ? 

Man. The modern tendency is 
all in favour of framing laws to 
make a national constitution clear. 
Our own constitution, which is 
largely unwritten, has of late 
years been partly embodied in 
statutes. For example, the Parlia¬ 
ment Act of 1911 settled definitely 
that the right of the House of 
Commons to make laws could not 
be vetoed by the House of Lords, 
.although the latter body may 
suspend a law for a short time. An 
unwritten constitution, based on 
usage, has its advantages, enabling- 
changes to be made gradually and 
informally in the spirit of the time. 
. ’ Tii, America it is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to adapt the constitution to 
new ideas, as President Roosevelt 
found, when a small trader went to 
law against his New Deal and 
successfully appealed to the Su¬ 
preme Court, to declare the Presi¬ 
dent's, law to be illegal, although 
it had passed Congress. That could 
not happen in Britain. Many 
Americans would like their written 
constitution re-written, but the 
great body of American opinion 
hesitates to’tamper with a docu¬ 
ment which has such great associa¬ 
tions. Amendments, however, have 
been made from time to time ; for 
example, a special amendment 
abolished slavery. 

Boy. But there must surely be 
different ways of interpreting even 
a written constitution ? 


Man. That is so, and when the 
American President is a man of 
strong character you sometimes 
find him doing things that have 
never boon done by a holder of his, 
office ; so it is with Mr Roosevelt. 

Boy. What of declaring war ? 

Man. Here the King declares 
war on the advice of his Ministers, 
who arc responsible. In America the 
President cannot declare war linljss 
Congress has given him leave by a 
special vote. That applies to what 
has been called “ shooting war.” 
But President Roosevelt is carrying 
on, under the Constitution, an 
undeclared war to aid Britain. 

Boy. But could President 
Roosevelt send soldiers to Europe 
to fight with us against Hitler? 

Man. No, lie could not, but a 
position may arise in which he 
might ask Congress for power to 
declare formal war. 




THE BEST BOOKS ON MAGIC 
EVER PUBLISHED 

TvicUs which yon linvo seen 
performed l»y professional maid- 
ciatiH. and winch seemed to you 
miraculous, avo so clearly ami 
fully explained in this hook 
that you may perform them 
with ease. In- 
’r'.fo r\nrJ eluded some new 
EASY CARD' and absolutely 
different tricks. 

Clives full and clear explana¬ 
tions of unusually largo num¬ 
bers‘of clever Card Tricks of 
all kinds. Anyone ran, with 
lit tlo practice, perform the 
most, amazing tricks to the 
wonder and admiration of 
'their friends. 

Also “MODERN CONJURING.” 
EACH 93 Pages. 6(1. per copy. 
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In QUANTITY ... 
but not QUALITY 


DUIGHTSTiif STRENGTH t((S''B'BUSTAlN8 



F BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD -4 

VUCWand second-hand Books on every 
subject. Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Quick postal service. 

JOIN THE CHILDREN'S BOOK CLUB I 
113-125, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines}. 
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No Festivities! 


BUT THE CHRISTMAS 


™ e (hristmas 



MESSAGE AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS— \ 

Blankets, Boots, Coal, Clothing, something for the I 
Christmas Dinner and for the Children’s Stockings j 
•—will be taken to our brave poor folk, who live In, j 
or have been evacuated from, the largest area of j 
unbroken poverty In Battle-scarred London. They J 
belong to our seven Mission Centres and the j 
numerous Shelters served by us. | 

MANY OF OUR MOTHERS AND CHILD- j 
REN ARE EVACUATED; SO ARE NUMBERS ' 

OF OUR OLD AND FEEBLE FOLK. THERE ’ I 
ARE THE SICK, THE AGED AND I 

INCURABLE. [ 

There are, also, our three Evacuee Centres in the j 
West, where our Mission Sisters serve, and our | 
ilt Cotswold Shelter Home-of-Rest for those still j 
suffering from the Air Raids.. FOR ALL THESE I 
WE HAVE A SPECIAL CARE. j 

, Will you please keep Christmas with us, by send- I 
ing - your gift of encouragement and help to ;— j 
Rev. WALTER SPENCER, j 

4, Central Hall Buildings, i 

Tower Bridge Road, London, S.E.l. j 
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